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And should not I spare Nineveh ! that great city, wherein are 
more than six score thousand persons that cannot discern be- 
tween their right hand, and their left. —Jonah 4: 11. 
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We The subjects will be as follows : - 


if rary roan (7 Macadlay 
4 : 
{ Robert Bun 2 Addison 
’ 1 Coleridge 


é emuel Johnson . ™ Disraeli 


NE booklet a month will be issued.as usu- 
al, beginning January 1st. Hereafter the 
JOURNEYS will be issued by the Roycrofters 
of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, as formerly. 
The LITTLE JOURNEYS for rgop will be 
strictly de luxe in form and workmanship. The 
type will be a new set of antique black face ; 
the initials designed especially for this work by 
Mr. Samuel Warner(honest Roycrofter) ; the 
paper is English hand-made; the booklets 
stitched by’ hand with silk; a photogravure 
portrait in each on Japan Vellum, as a frontis- 
piece. y 
The pricé of these booklets will be twenty-five 
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The Roycroft 7 
East Aurora, N 


HE HOUSE OF LIFE: 
A Sonnet Sequence by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Each of the one hun- 
dred and two sonnets 
begins with a special 
large initial, hand illumined through- 
out ; stoutly bound in boards, leather 
back and corners. 




















The tout ensemble of this book makes it espec- 
ially suitable for a wedding present, or some- 
thing—being a little better in point of typogra- 
phy than our “ Sonnets of Shakespeare,” al- 
though not equal to our “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese.” 


Edition limited to nine hundred and 
twenty-five copies on Roycroft 


hand-made paper, each $ 5.00 
Fifty copies specially bound in ooze 
calf, silk-lined, each 10.00 


P. S.—The “Sonnets from the . Portuguese” 
are all sold—it is quite useless to bother us by 
ordering them. If we had any, we would keep 
them. The original price was $5.00, but the 
copy owned by the late Augustin Daly brought 
$18.50 at auction. 
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THE CITY OF TAGASTE : Being 
two essays by Fra Elbertus. Wide 
margins; Caslon old style type; pho- 
togravure frontispiece portrait of the 
author on Chinese paper ; two spec- 
ially illumined borders and tail-piece. 


Bound in boards, leather back and corners. A 
very good specimen of strong, plain, honest 
book-making. 
Nine hundred and forty copies on Roy- 

croft water-mark, hand-made pa- 

per, each 8 5.00 
Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, each, 10.00 
All are signed and numbered by the author, 





THE ESSAY ON WALT WHIT- 
MAN: By Robert Louis Stevenson, 
with a “ Little Journey ’’ to the Home 
of Whitman by Elbert Hubbard. 


Hand illumined initials ; the title page designed 
by Mr. Louis Rhead. The frontispiece on Japan 
Vellum is a photogravure of the bas-relief 
made in the Shop by that strong and worthy 
young man, St. Gerome-Roycroft. 


The edition on Boxmoor is bound in 

limp chamois, silk-lined. Price per 
volume 8 2.00 
Fifty A aaa illumined, bound in ooze 
10.00 
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THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM: Printed from engraved 
plates made in our Shop—no type 
used in printing this book. Each qua- 
train in hand-illumined border. The 
book is quite different, and some peo- 
ple like it and some do not. 

Nine hundred and twenty-five copies 


on imported English Boxmoor pa- 
per, bound in limp chamois, silk- 


ed. Price per volume 8 5.00 
Forty copies on Japan Vellum spec- 
ially bound in ooze calf 10.00 





THE KING OF THE GOLDEN 
RIVER: By John Ruskin. You know 
the story of how Ruskin wrote this 
tale for a beautiful little girl—and 
you know who this little girl was! 
All written in love and therefore vital, 
potent—charged with meaning. The 
book-making part was a labor of love, 


too. 


Frontispiece photogravure portrait of the au- 
thor on Chinese paper. 


On Boxmoor. Price of the book, 8 2.00 

350 copies, specially illumined, 5.00 

Forty copies on Japan Vellum, each 10.00 
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THE LAST RIDE: By Robert 
Browning. Each stanza enclosed in a mac 
separate specially hand - illumined ont 
: P of tl 
border, and signed by the artist who on 
did the work. The volume is espec- 
ially designed for Lovers, Book- 
Lovers and Others. CE 
Nine hundred and forty copies on Roy- Br 
croft hand-made paper, bound in 10U 
plain boards, each $ 5.00 Ht 
Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, each 25.00 Pri 
Twenty-five copies on Classic Vellum, 
individually bound in full Levant, 
hand-tooled, each 100.00 Fif 
No book ever produced at the Roycroft Shop has 
given its makers a complete satisfaction. The 
imperfections and lapses are plainly apparent M 
to us—we know when we come tardy off quite as 
well as the most exacting critic. Still we are not Ww 
cast down; and although the Ideal continually pl 
recedes, yet we know that we have made better Ni 
books this year than last; & next year we pro- 7 
pose to make better books than we have this. On 
But this book, “‘ The Last Ride,” is an approach Fo 
to the Ideal ; it has the flavor of the Missal, and 
bears on every page and part the apparent touch 
of consecrated labor. The Young People who Tt 
4 ms 
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made this book found much joy in their work, 
and this joy will be the possession of each one 
of the Elect who owns a copy. And yet it is not 
the Perfect Book! 


i onneneeen 


CHRISTMAS EVE: By Robert 
Browning, with a sincere and grac- 
ious study of the poem by Mary H. 
Hull. 


Price of the book on Boxmoor, hand-il- 
lumined, bound in limp chamois, 


silk-lined, is 8 2.00 
Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, bound in 
limp ooze calf, 10.00 





MAUD: By Alfred Tennyson. On 
Whatman hand-made paper, bound 
plainly in leather, roycroftie. 
Nine hundred and twenty copies, per 
volume, $2.50 
One hundred copies, specially illumined, 5.00 
Forty copies, Japan Vellum, specially 
illumined, 10.00 





This poem in the Kelmscott edition now com- 
mands a figure twelve times the origina! price. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE 
HOMES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS: 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


VOLUME VII-NEW SERIES 


This book is the second volume of the 
JOURNEYS issued by the Roy- 
crofters, and the edition is now ready. 
The book contains these numbers : 


Thomas B. Macaulay Robert Southey 

Lord Byron Samuel T. Coleridge 
Joseph Addison Benjamin Disraeli 
Portraits in photogravure on Japan paper of 
each subject, text on Roycroft water-mark, 
hand-made paper, initials and title page hand 
illumined, bound in limp chamois, silk-lined, 
gilt top. Edition limited to one thousand copies, 
numbered and signed by the author. 

Price of volume is $3.00. 

Subscribers who already have the above men- 
tioned booklets in paper covers, may, if they 
choose, return the loose numbers to us by mail 
with remittance of one dollar and fifty cents, 
for binding, and the volume will go forward. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, 


East Aurora, N. Y. 
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Little Journeys 
Tothe Homes of 
Eminent Painters 
By ELBERT HUBBARD 


Comprising the Following Subjects: 


r Michael Angelo 7 Fortuny 

2 Rembrandt 8 Ary Scheffer 

3 Rubens 9 Jean Francois Millet 
4 Meissonier 10 Joshua Reynolds 

5 Titian 11 Landseer 


6 Anthony Van Dyck 12 Gustave Dore 
In one volume, illustrated with 
24 photogravures on Japan Vel- 
lum. Bound by the Roycrofters 
in limp leather, satin-lined, title 
inlaid. The price for the book is 
$2.00, by express, prepaid. 
THE ROYCROFTERS 


East Aurora 
N . bj . 
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When You 
Get There 


You are within from half a minute 
to fifteen minutes of 77 hotels, 85 
clubs, and 31 theaters. All this, pro- 
vided you arrive in the second city of 
the world at GRAND CENTRAL 
STATION, this being the Metrbdpoli- 
tan terminus of the NEW YORK 
CENTRAL, which is the only trunk 
line whose trains enter the city of 
New York. 


The following remark of an expe- 
rienced traveler tells the whole story: 


“ For the excellence of its track, the speed of 
its trains, the safety and comfort of its patrons, 
the loveliness and variety of its scenery, the 
number and importance of its cities, and the 
uniformly correct character of its service, the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL is not surpassed by 
any similar institution on either side of the 
Atlantic.” 
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The Philistine 


Coincidence. 


I often wonder why it is, 
But always find it so, 
That when I want to strike a match 
The wind is sure to blow. 
—CAL. WATKINS. 


* 
About Widows. 
Y acquaintanceship with wid- 
Fi| ows has been somewhat lim- 
ited, but from observation and 
hearsay I am fully convinced 
that the happiest mortals on 
earth are ladies who have 
: been bereaved by the loss of 
their husbands. Widows weep, but thru their 
tears they often smile, and beneath their dark- 
some weeds the heart beats warm and hope is 
high ® 
Widows all have good appetites ; widows sleep 
o’ nights. 
The woman with bloodshot eyes, hectic cheeks, 
parched lips ; and that other one, worn, wan, 
yellow and spiritless, are not widows. Or if so, 
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THE PHI- the trouble is something worse than death. A 
LISTINE widow knows the worst, and the known holds 

no horrors—only the unknown is terrible. 
A widow’s soul is full of hope. No crouching 
uncertainty frights her dreams—she is alone, 
and loneliness does not consist in being alone,— 
loneliness is the condition of being chained to a 
Roman Soldier. 
Of course, not all husbands are dogged, bull- 
headed Roman Soldiers, but some are, & when 
they die and leave a goodly property, the joy 
that bathes the soul of the woman who, for the 
first time in a score of years is free—absolutely 
free—passes belief. 
When I said the happiest mortals on earth are 
widows, I voiced no idle myth. 
A woman who is married to a strong, forceful, 
positive man, who does not comprehend her 
higher nature, is an absolute slave ; her lot is 
hades, and should she,.at the same time, love 
another man, she is in hell. That is just what 
hell is for a woman, and there is no other. The 
henpecked husband finds respite in a hundred 
ways that society does not vouchsafe to woman, 
so his condition is fairly tolerable, but an en- 4 
slaved woman, being the passive party, suffers 
a misery beyond imagination. 
And now suppose apoplexy, some fine day, sets 
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her free—O ho! She wears mourning, of course, —THE PHI- 


but the grim black veil that covers her face, as LISTINE 


she rides behind the hearse, is only to conceal 
her smiles and mask her deep, abiding peace. 
® But you say that such a condition as I have 
just suggested is exceptional, and of course this 
is true. But the fact still holds, for widows find 
a gratification in being miserable. One source 
of satisfaction in all bereavement is that the in- 
dividual, at first stunned, undone, soon is sur- 
prised to find that he rises superior to it. When 
a woman really discovers that she can get along 
without a man, a pride in that she is greater 
than unkind condition fills her heart. This sense 
of self-reliance gives courage, and is usually 
the first dilution and mitigation of grief. 

The wife of America’s greatest preacher sur- 
vived her lord for ten years, and she once told 
a friend that these were the happiest years she 
had ever known. Yet her husband never ill-used 
her, but while he was living she was contin- 
ually stung by jealousy. The attention was all 
lavished on him, and she was only pointed out 
as a marital appendenda vermiformis. After the 
husband had gone hence (his death hastened by 
conjugal appendicitis) she was the Whole 
Thing » } 

Strong, forceful, busy men are a great trial to 
3 
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THE PHI- their wives. Men with executive ability, whe dc 
LISTINE the marketing, and hold the opinions for the 


household, create a stifling mental atmosphere 
in their homes. Power repels, as well as attracts. 
Such men as I have mentioned doubtless love 
their wives, but they want no advice nor assist- 
ance. The wife of such a man grows meek and 
compliant and puts the children to bed early so 
they will not bother their father. The wife has 
a weekly allowance, and is ever dutiful. 
Apoplexy comes & relieves her. She is crushed, 
because she thinks a widow should be ® Ina 
week lawyers arrive to consult her, and the ad- 
ministrator asks her advice. Tenants pay her 
rent, the whole world seems to uncover before 
her. She finds she can think for herself, and 
devise & weigh. All women love power—power 
has come to her. The estate foots up more than 
she imagined—her husband deceived her with 
talk of poverty and hard times to keep down 
her supposed taste for luxury. 

She is rich. She begins to plan little charities 
for her poor relations. 

She consults railroad guides, and takes a sud- 
den interest in Wilhelm der Grosse as com- 
pared with the Allan Line. 

She is happy, very happy, and only a month has 
passed since the apoplexy, and when she looks 
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into the glass she smiles coyly and blushes al- THE PHi- 
most te see how becoming her mourning bonnet LISTINE 


really is. Her conscience pricks her for being so 
pink and pretty, when her cheeks should be 
tear-stained. She knows her attractive face, and 
her equally attractive fortune are very attractive 
qualities to several good men. She must be on 
her guard. 
She is very happy. 
As penance she begins to plan an elaborate 
gtanite memorial for John. She thinks a weep- 
ing willow with a widow in weeds leaning on 
the tombstone would be nice. 
She is very happy—and on her guard. 
The emotions and sensations of a bride are 
nothing to the feelings of a widow. A widow has 
a background for comparison, & all the flighty 
dreams after the unattainable have been forced 
out of her cosmos by a slatey-grey marital pud- 
mill, She is grateful now, grateful for freedom, 
and the ideal looms large on her horizon. 
Then widowhood is so eminently respectable! 
And the dash of deceit in it all—the condo- 
lences and sympathy—are so sweet to the fem- 
inine palate! When does the Wilhelm der 
Grosse sail? 
In his “‘ Essay on the Sublime,” Burke suggests 
that in the presence of death even the best 
5 
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THE PHI- friend feels a grain of satisfaction in the fact 
LISTINE that he is alive. The only exceptions to this are 


where Le Grand Passion has not known a com- 
plete satisfaction and thereby transformed the 
bond into a different form of friendship. A girl 
engaged may follow her lover across the Border, 
as did that widow in Indianapolis last week who 
sent a bullet into her heart while standing over 
the grave of her lover. It was not her husband’s 
gtave—the husband had died three years before 
—this was the grave of the man to whom she 
was affianced. Lovers love the Ideal and incar- 
nate it in this person or that. Marriage is the 
great disillusioner; and fully granting the ex- 
cellence of the relation that is left after the 
glamour of passion is gone, yet the fact remains 
that there are galling conditions about it which 
make separation by death bearable. The saddest 
part of many a widowhood is that the widow is 
left penniless. In such cases the bane of poverty 
is always confused with the loss of the friend ; 
but analyzed, the chief trouble, we find, is the 
lack of material things, and not the absence of 
an affinity. 

The sense of desolation that comes over a 
mother at loss of her babe is a complete grief, 
while widowhood is only a parting that shortly 
merges itself into a sweet sorrow. 
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Widows should not be blamed for the pride 
they take in the trim little black bonnet with its 
bewitching white ruche ; they are what they are. 
If a woman is reasonably healthy, when one 
man goes, she instinctively sends out spiritual 
filaments seeking another, pleasantly agitated 
by the hazard of new fortunes. To ask her to 
confess this would be cruel, but the fact is a law 
of her nature. Then another thing, if a widow 
is around about fifty, it often happens that there 
is a fine renewing of her youth. She feels that a 
great freedom has come to her: she rejoices in 
books, art, the beauties of nature, and the stim- 
ulus that comes from associating with thinking 
men is more gratifying to her than ever before. 
You remember what Franklin said along this 
line ? The fact that she has freedom is a great 
boon and a blessing & the days she now knows 
are the happiest that have ever fallen to her lot. 
» If her husband was her mate, even in degree, 
she enshrines his memory in yndying amber, 
and in sweet imagination pictures to herself the 
virtues he possessed, forgetful of his faults ; and 
even tho the man may have been in life a bur- 
den, death has now wiped the score clean—she 
holds no resentments. 

Grief is an agony of unrest, which if continued, 
quickly kills or else unseats the reason; but 
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THE PMI- sorrow soothes the nerves, and there is in it an 


LISTINE element not unmixed with joy. 
Graves are often sweet trysting places of the 
unvexed spirit. Who cannot picture the calm, 
quiet, restful sorrow, hugged fondly to her heart, 
by her Gracious Majesty, the Queen of England? 
® Death is not a supreme calamity, either for 
the dead or the living. 

Widows live long. 
—FRA ELBERTUS. 


* 
The Twilight Hour. 


Softly over the tired world, 
Longing for rest and quiet night, 
Twilight shadows their veils unfurled 
*Broidered with dreams and fancies light. 


Peace, so dear to all worldly ken— 
Peace, from the tender God above 

Brooded over the hearts of men 
Whisp’ring the calm of perfect love. 


Still and silent the green hills lay ; 

Stirred neither leaf, nor twig nor flower ; 
Rosy yet from the sun’s last ray ; 

Lulled to rest by the twilight hour. 
8 














Then a bird’s song rose, true and clear, 
Trilling the thought it fain would tell— 
Hush, ye children of men and hear, 
“ God’s in his world and all is well.” 
—ELEANORE S. INSLEE. 
* 


The James in Literature. 


=a) MONG the signal services 
S| which Mr. S. S. McClure 
(Lim.) has rendered to the 
cause of Letters in our gen- 
i; eration must be ranked the 
discovery of Tighe Hopkins, 
Esq., biographer of the late 
Benjamin Cudd, English Crook. 

In his pathetic account of Cudd, Mr. Hopkins 
tells us how that lamented public character was 
taken into custody one morning on leaving a 
house, absent-mindedly, with the swag in his 
kipsy & the James sticking out of his pocket. It is 
upon this last damning circumstance that I wish 
the reader to fix his attention. It was the thing 
that chiefly did the business for Cudd when he 
came to trial; but that is not our present argu- 
ment. Let the reader note that by the James is 
clearly meant the jimmy, a burgling tool of time- 
honored usefulness. No other construction of 
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THE PHI- the text is possible. The James is given a fatal 
LISTINE prominence. Conclusion inevitable. Chops and 


tomato sauce are not a marker to it! 

Now what does Hopkins mean by springing this 
euphemism upon us in the midst of a pretentious 
display of the slang in vogue among English 
thieves—a display which sends the American 
reader again and again to the footnotes ? 

I have an English slang dictionary and it con- 
tains no mention of the James. The late Mr. 
Sykes never used it under that name. Is it pos- 
sible that Dickens would have overlooked a term 
so congenial to his humor? The author of 
“Catharine” seems not to have heard of it. You 
will not find it in the novels of Harrison Ains- 
worth or the memoirs of Pierce Egan. Go back 
as far as the days of Jonathan Wild, Blueskin 
and Sixteen-String Jack—and still your quest 
will be in vain. The jimmy meets you on every 
page—the James was apparently never heard of 
by the expositors of English criminality or the 
delineators of English low life. It is equally un- 
known to the literature of the stage. 





I recur to my query, what was the said bloomin’ 
*Opkins driving at in springing the James upon 
the American public, thru courtesy of S. S. Mc- 
Clure (Lim.)? In default of an answer, I shall 
10 
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myself offer a hypothetical solution of the prob- 
lem. If any man can think of a better one, I 
shall be glad to accept it. Meantime I am con- 
vinced that my explication will carry assurance 
to every judging mind. 

It appears to me then, after anxious research, 
that in using this uncommon locution, the biog- 
rapher of Benj. Cudd was simply led into a slip 
of the pen by a natural association of ideas. The 
jimmy being the recognized tool of the cracks- 
man, why would it not be a felicitous applica- 
tion of the term, slightly euphemized, to de- 
scribe a certain intellectual implement, indis- 
pensable in the processes of authorship, as the 
James? This at once obviates the use of the 
ugly word plagiarism, which has in all ages been 
bandied about to the discredit of the literary 
name. But why (the sagacious reader will ask) 
should Hopkins have had recourse to this eu- 
phemistic term in recounting the adventures of 
an ordinary English thief? I have already met 
this objection in imputing the author’s mistake 
to a casual lapsus calami. Mr. Hopkins is him- 
self a Literary Hand. It was but natural that in 
writing of the felonious Cudd, his mind should 
have strayed to the kindred larcenies of litera- 
ture. Therefore, when he came to use the famil- 
iar word jimmy, he inadvertently flashed the 
mr 
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THE PHI- James, and McClure’s inept proof-readers al- 
LISTINE lowed it to pass. 

I do not maintain for this theory that it is a per- 
fect one, squaring with the probabilities on every 
side, but I am sure it requires no such exercise 
of faith and ingenuity as the Dennelly crypto- 
gtam, which has enlisted thousands of believers. 
Moreover, I plead for the James on account of 
its avowed professorial character and I would 
have it remain a Joy in our language, supplant- 
ing the ugly and invidious word plagiarism. It 
is indeed no longer regarded as in any sense 
criminal for an Honest Writer to take his own 
(as Ben Jonson said of Shakespeare) wherever 
he can find it. 
There is no Sixth commandment in Art, said 
Heinrich Heine, himself one of the most orig- 
inal writers of the Century. But the evil 
word plagiarism or plagiarist has always 
stuck, like Macbeth’s damned spot, and would 
not out. Now, in getting rid of the hateful 
word we shall also get rid of the last shade of 
reproach attaching to a deed which, as performed 
by the right hands—note well the distinction— 
the world no longer visits with condemnation. 
In short, to say that a famous writer uses the 
James will hereafter carry no more offense than 
to say that he wears a dress suit in the act of 
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writing, like Mr. Edward Bok, or composes in THE PHI- 
khaki, like Mr. R. Harding Davis. LISTINE 


































Filled with this idea, which seems to herald the 
dawn of a Better Epoch in literature, I have 
been at the pains of sending a discreetly worded 
letter to several persons Eminent in Authorship, 
briefly setting forth what I have here written at 
length, and inviting an expression of opinion 
touching the desirability of retaining the James, 
not merely as an honored vocable in the lan- 
guage, but as a recognized Symbol of the liter- 
ary Art. I am sure it will be pardoned to me if I 
confess that the answers already come to hand 
have delighted me beyond measure. One does 
not like to go before the world with a new propo- 
sition, and there are less squeamish enterprises 
than that of appealing to the frankness of one’s 
brother authors. Who is so cruel hard on pre- 
sumption as the Successful Literary Man ? Does 
he not ordinarily avenge his own early setbacks 
and heart-burnings by taking them out of every 
poor devil of an aspirant that comes trembling 
before him ? Did you ever hear of a Successful 
Literary Man breaking his neck to get an un- 
successful one’s stuff accepted ? Do you know 
of anything more facile than the throw-off and 
throw-down letter which the S. L. M. presents 
13 
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THE PHI- 
LISTINE 


to every worthy seeker of counsel and guidance ? 
In brief, does not the S. L. M. usually exhibit 
the spectacle of human selfishness in its most 
unlovely and concrete form ? 

Judge then of my surprise at the spirit of cor- 
dial frankness, amounting almost to self-abne- 
gation, in which my inquiries were met by some 
of our Eminent Literary Persons. I may point 
out that the chief cause of this unwonted thaw- 
ing of the literary frost seems to lie in an eager 
desire to get hold of a Symbol that will at once 
and forever obviate the reproach of plagiarism. 
This happy result would be compassed by an 
universal adoption, as such Symbol, of the 
James ; and to this end have my humble efforts 
been directed. So here, without further delay, I 
place before the discerning reader a choice sum- 
mary of the letters received : 





Art is the expression of man’s joy in his James. 
—Fra Elbertus. 





I could not possibly get thru my daily Peck of 
Literary work without the James. 
—Prof. H. T. P. 





No first-class Editorial Sanctum is complete 
without the James. —Edward W. Bok. 
14 
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My curling iron—and the James! 
—Bliss Carman. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage, 

If in my cell the James I take, 
A ballade to engage. 

—Cell 33. (O. W.) 













The emotion of being without one’s James I can 
only liken to the horror induced by a Floating 
Kidney. 















— Ernest Crosby. 





A dextrous use of the James is no disqualifica- 
tion for a ladies’ poet. 
—Chas. G—D—Roberts. 





I may confess that the James contains the 
; whole secret of my admired literary style. 
—Wm. Dean Howells. 





ahi 


The first requisite for a Successful Lecturer is 
a handy and serviceable James. 
q —Major J. B. Pond. 





Since using your James,!I have used none other. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
15 
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THE PHI- There is a good deal of fake about the Shillelah 
LISTINE in fiction—there is none about the James. 


—Seumas McManus. 


It is true I have no Christian name, yet I con- 
fess the James. —I. Zangwill. 





I consider the James an improvement on Un- 
conscious Cerebration. —Geo. H. Daniels. 





The difference 'twixt Thackeray and myself is 
that I have employed the historical James with 
greater finesse, —Paul Leicester Ford. 





A lady who is devoted to her Art and who has 
the James—why should she marry? 
—Jeannette Watson Gilder. 





I might offer more extracts, but quantum suf- 
ficit. Who will venture to assert, in face of the 
expressions given above, that the James has 
not come to stay? 

—MICHAEL MONAHAN. 





THE ROYCROFTERS DO NOT SELL 
THEIR WARES THRU STORES OR 
AGENTS, BUT ARE GLAD TO SEND 
ANY OF THEIR BOOKS ON SUSPICION. 
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Heart to Heart Talks with Phi- 
listines by the Pastor of His Flock 


IHEODORE P. SHONTS of 
Chicago is regarded as one of 
the best ink-slingers in this 
country. His reputation in 
Yq this line came to him sort o’ 
thru accident—that is to say 
he had greatness thrust upon 
him ® In the year 1895, as President of an Im- 
portant Railroad, Mr. Shonts was called upon by 
a tall man who was also large around—also full 
of bad whiskey. This man was spokesman of a 
Com-mit-tay that came in the Interests of the 
Switchmen’s Union, asking that two non-Union 
Swedes be discharged and their places filled by 
two men who had been making Mr. Shonts a 
deal of trouble. 

The request was not so very unreasonable, but 
the methods of the Committee were unique. 
They chose what they thought was a short cut 
in diplomacy, just as Cromwell did when he 
said to the Keeper of the Mace, “ Take away 
that bauble!” 

This Committee awaited a time when Mr. 
Shonts was alone in his office, and then they 
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THE PHI- sent in their big spokesman, who addressed Mr. 
LISTINE Shonts somewhat thus: “ Here, you dirty ten- 


tacle of a hungry Octopus—sign this order to 
have them men discharged, and do it quick. No 
dam palaver, now, or I ll smash your face. I’m 
goin’ to lick hell outer you if you say a word— 
see?” 
“ Yes, I observe!” said Mr. Shonts. And as he 
spoke he stood up and placed his hand upon a 
quart bottle of Stafford’s red ruling ink that was 
on his desk ; and in someway that bottle of ink 
shot straight at big Tim Driscoll—all in a flash. 
The bottle struck Tim square on the forehead 
and exploded into ten thousand and four pieces. 
Then Shonts closed in on his man and landed 
short arm blows left and right ; upper cuts were 
sent home, and fancy taps in the soler plexus 
were quickly interspersed with stiff punches on 
the beak. 
All the time the Committee held the door shut 
and gleefully cried thru the keyhole, “ Give it to 
him, Tim! Give it to the dhirty tintacle of a 
hungry Oc-to-pus!” 
Then there was a silence. 
When the Emergency Ambulance came for Tim 
Driscoll the doctors examined the man, then 
looked at the floor and the furniture and told the 
driver to head for the morgue. Tim was not 
18 
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looked after Tim’s family and when he was able 
to go to work his place was waiting for him ; and 
to-day there is no more trustworthy man in the 
switch yards of Chicago than Tim Driscoll. 
Mr. Shonts kept Tim’s hat as a memento of the 
occasion ; or rather Tim accidentally left the hat. 
So Mr. Shonts one fine day about a month after, 
just sent the hat over to Rush Medical College 
with a note asking, “‘ Are the stains on the hat 
sent herewith caused by the blood of some 
beast-brute or are they human ?” 

After a week a lengthy report came back (with 
bill for ten dollars) saying the stains were un- 
doubtedly caused by human blood ; but the blood 
was of a most peculiar quality, being almost 
entirely lacking in serum, with small trace of 
corpuscles either red or white. 





AVE you ever in one of those 
old manor houses of Eng- 
land visited the library where 
not a book has been added 
for a hundred years? There 
stand the locked cases, just 

: as the great man left them ; 
nothing has been added, nothing taken away. 
1g 








dead tho, but it was six months before he was THE PHI- 
out of the hospital. In the meantime Shonts LISTINE 
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Read the titles and beheld how few ef the au- 
thors you ever heard of! These books represent 
learning but not wisdom. Each grain of wheat 
is hidden in two bushels of scholastic chaff. 
There are rows upon rows of books on theology, 
wherein the nature, attributes and intents of 
Deity are explained. Tome upon tome tells of 
the Unknowable, and differentiates twixt twee- 
dledee and tweedledum, with Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew citations until you sigh for rest, and 
order Wild Cherry Splits in hope of relief. 
Then there are books on “The Relation of 
Thunder and Lightning to Agriculture,” vol- 
umes on “Signs and Wonders in the Sky,” 
others on “ The Value of Precious Stones in 
Warding Away Evil Spirits,” & ‘* The State of 
non-Elect Infants in Hell, who Die Unbap- 
tized.” Then come works on Astrology, Palm- 
istry, Witchcraft, Transmutation of Metals, 
and others which prove that women & negroes 
have no souls, and that monkeys were made 
by God to make men laugh. 

This multiplication of reasons, and muddling 
of truth, and scrambling of brains passed for 
wisdom, until an occasional Montaigne, Vol- 
taire, Shakespeare, Swift, Steele, Addison, 
Paine or Ingersoll came up with cap and belle 
and laughed the case out of court. 

af 
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That is good which serves; but think of the THE PHI- 
enormous labors of educating men to write LISTINE 
Books on Bosh ! 
Yet the breed of goggle-eyed and impotent 
theorists die hard. Here is a brand new book 
with the glue not yet dry that belongs exactly 
in the list of Works on Nothing that I have 
just mentioned. This book is by Eugene Bab- 
bitt, Ph, D., L. L. D., Alumnus of Yale, witha 
degree from Heidelburg—now of the Univer- 
sity of the South, formerly Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Columbia University. The title 
of the book is “ A Dictionary of College Slang.” 
The object of the work is to supply the stu- 
dents of preparatory schools with an accurate 
list of words which they will find useful, if 
they attend any certain college. 
Prof. Babbitt gives a list of forty-six colleges 
in America, with an ingenious cipher key to 
designate each, and after every word you find 
hieroglyphics showing where the word is in 
use, and how, or if not, why. 
But nine-tenths of the words which the mio- 
cene Babbitt gives is not college slang at all; 
they are as much in use at Hamlin’s Stock 
Farm as at Harvard. For instance, “ pay grav- 
el” hardly belongs to Princeton and Dart- 
mouth, or “ round-up” to Yale. “ Cuss-word” 
ak 
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THE PHI- is not the property of Chicago University, and 

LISTINE surely it does not mean to curse, as the man along 
with the saponaceous cognomen avers. In fact Unit 
the men who use cuss-words do not curse in and 
their hearts any more than the men who do not. basel 
To “ hoodoo”’ does not mean to “ spirit away,” » WwW 
nor does to “shoot the hat” mean at Ann make 
Arbor that you are to use a man’s headgear as matt 
a target for your wit. on ti 
Prof. Babbitt mistakes a university for the Uni- trave 
verse. He comes with calipers and a T square, stanc 
bottles of ink and fresh nibbed pens, & writes a cato 
book. Babbitt is useful because he is so stupid “Is 
that he is funny, so dull that he is entertaining, he u 
and so absurd that he is interesting. Babbitt roote 
knows books but not men, and as he is without lege 
humor he has fallen a victim to college boys on Ali E 
whom he has relied for definitions. ing n 
The fact is, slang admits of no precise explan- Tols 
ations—when you clap your calipers upon a hour 
slang word it is not there. If it makes plain a what 
shade of meaning, all right, but if not you That 
crush the butterfly’s wings in order to get the the 1 
secret of their tints. Language grows by the prop 
adoption of slang, and slang is born of neces- Babs 
sity. Whenever a man is strong enough he can ‘shov 
use a slang word and make it classic. thes 
In America, where young men go to college rates 
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from every walk of life, they take their slang THE PHI- 
along with them ; and so in every college inthe LISTINE 
United States you have every conceivable kind 
and quality of slang —railroaders, farmers, 
baseballists, bankers, cowboys and politicians. 
When the sophomore stands up to recite, 
makes a failure of it, and in explaining the 
matter afterward, says, “I could not get sand 
on the rail,” he uses an expression that all 
travellers with a groat’s worth o’ wit under- 
stand. If another student telling of a howling 
cat on the veranda, that kept him awake, says 
‘I seized a brick and gave him a walk to first,” 
he uses a language perfectly plain to every 
rooter. Last week a young man fresh from col- 
lege came to the Roycroft and wanted to work. 
Ali Baba took him in hand and set him to haul- 
ing manure from the barn to the cornfield. The 
Tolstoy candidate for Truth worked just two 
hours, and then was heard anxiously asking 
what time the six o'clock train left-for Buffalo. 
That night he disappeared. Ali Baba in relating 
the matter merely said the man had failed to 
properly cram for exam. 
Baba is not a college man, yet the incident 
‘shows how all slang permeates everywhere in 
these days of one-cent newspapers, excursion 
rates, telephones, trolley cars and fourteen- 
23 
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cent books for nine cents on Fridays. The arbi- 
trary geometric-theorem plan of Prof. Babbitt 
reveals the insular mind of a man with no im- 
agination. Babbitt “learns” his facts instead 
of evolving them from experience. Babbitt, 
like Midas, has asses’ ears, and should get him 
back into the Fourteenth Century, and write a 
book entitled: Asinine and Anserine Lucubra- 
tions: or Thinks I have Thought Concerning 
the Thoughtfulness of Think, with an Appen- 
dix on the Thinkableness of Thoughts, show- 
ing that Slang was not made for Man but Man 
for Slang, and that Cats climb Trees but Dogs 
Seldom : containing an appropriate moral for the 
Young, also copious Citations, References and 
Inustrations. 
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EAR Playmate in the Kinder- 
— garten of God: Please do 
not take life quite so serious- 

the Ay ly—you surely will never get 
ey Ke out of it alive. And as for 
u- re *) your buying and selling, your 
di weweas| churches and banks, your 
beoks, they are really at the 
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Dewspapers 


last of no more importance than the child’s 

paper houses, red and blue wafers, and funny 

scissors things. Why you grown-ups! all your 
is 























possessions are only just to keep you outof THE PHI- 


mischief, until Death, the good old nurse, LISTINE 


comes and rocks you to sleep. Am I not right? 
» The child’s paper doll lasts a day, and a copy 
of a daily paper lasts only half a day or until 
the next edition appears; and as for a church 
edifice it only endures two days, if made of 
wood, and three if of stone. In Egypt I saw 
men unearthing stone temples, & no one really 
knows what god these temples were dedicated 
to, much less, why. The god they sought to 
serve is as dead as the folks who invented him. 
® Take my word for it, Dear Playmate, this 
life is only a big joke. But we are here, and so 
let ’s have all the fun we can. And in order to 
get along best we should cut our scissors 
things as well as we can, and model only pretty 
toys out of the mud that is given us. It’s all 
Kindergarten business though: the object is 
to teach us. I really believe we are learning 
things, and if we are ever called to a Higher 
Grade we should be prepared to manage more 
difficult lessons than when we began here. 

We are all children in the Kindergarten of God. 
Take my word for it, Playmate, and I know as 
much about God and his plans as any man who 
ever trod this green earth. 1 know as much as 
you, and you know as much as I, and we are 
ag 
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THE PHI- 
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both Sons of God and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be. 
} Systems of Guesswork, facetiously called 
“ Theology,” do not introduce us to God. Theo- 
logians are absurd men with high-cut vests & 
bishop’s voices, and I never saw one yet who 
could break a horse, sail a boat or run a straight 
furrow. Learned men—professors of Christ- 
ology, praters on Homiletics, writers of Syllo- 
gistic essays and such, have confounded and 
confused men and covered truth with their 
brush-piles of words. These men with many 
sharked up reasons are bad angels, and the 
wind of their wings withers as it passes. Their 
efforts have all tended to befog and blind, while 
the Seers and Prophets and Poets and Doers 
have endeavored to simplify. 
“Do unto others as you would be done by ’— 
you understand that, do you not? But what 
does a man mean when he talks of Predestina- 
tion, Vicarious Atonement, Redemption by 
Faith, and Hell and Damnation ? 
Please take my word for it when I say these 
schemes of salvation are as idle vapors ; for I 
am a Son of God, and most preachers who 
preach their little “‘ schemes” are children of 
the Devil, born in sin and admit it. 
I am a thought of God ; I was loved into being, 
26 























course I am slightly besmirched by contact 
with fools, but in the main my life and deeds 
are right, for being a Child of God I could not 
stray very far afield even if I wished ; God, 
who is my mother, would call me back, for has 
He not protected me, sustained me, and cared 
for me all these years ? Take my word for it, 
we are in the Kindergarten of God, and all 
there is of life is to do our work (which is only 
play) as well as we can and be kind. That ’s 
all there is of wisdom, do your work as well 
as you can, and be kind. 

I know as much about it as any man who ever 
lived, for I am a Child of God, & the best man 
who ever lived was nothing more ® Do your 
work as well as you can, & be kind—that ’s the 
best way to get along here, and it is the best 
preparation for a Life to Come, if there is one. 
This is no new Truth, for there is no such 
thing as a new Truth. Truth is as old as Fate. 
There is no plural Truth—there is only the one 
Truth, and this is very old and very simple. All 
wise men have known it. No one knows any 
more about Absolute Truth than I do, and I 
know as much about it as any one who ever 
lived, and I know nothing. 

Do your work as well as you can, and be kind. 
27 


therefore my life in the beginning was holy. Of THE PHI- 
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OME years ago one Prof. Jar- 
rett Bendell of Harvard did 
himself the honor of reading 
Sione of my daily themes. 
Straightway he sent for me, 
and on being ushered into the 
Presence I stood first on one 
foot then on t’ other, and rolled my hat in a 
vain hope of giving an impression of the hu- 
mility which I did not feel. 

Finally the ass opened its mouth and spake: I 
was told that my work was totally lacking in 
tout ensemble, you know—that I would never 
make a writer, that I should be a tiller of the 
soil, an agrarian, an agriculturist, a buckwheat, 
a farmer. 

“ But,” said I, “I have been a farmer, and hav- 
ing made a success of it I aspire toa higher life. 
I sold my farm, Kind Sir, to a Natural Son ofa 
Dutch Burgomaster who is now happy in his en- 
vironment ; while I never was. Mine is the ex- 
perimental life; all we do things for anyway is 
just for the exercise of our faculties, and I am 
trying to bring into play as many of my mental 
muscles as possible. Emerson, you are aware, 
says, ‘I would have every man rich that he 
might know the worthlessness of riches.’ I am 
—- of the logic of the remark and have 
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erary aspirations seriously—nor yours—it is just 
an attempt at expression, for all life is expres- 
sion. So I pray you, waive the advice as to oc- 
cupation and criticise my theme.” 

Prof. Dumbell heard my little speech, & before I 
had finished was so shocked at my temerity that 
he looked up at me and as his jaw dropped, his 
sheroot availed itself of Newton’s Law of 
Gravitation & slid down his shirt bosom, inside 
his vest. In an instant the Professor was dancing 
dervish steps all over the room, fighting fire. 

I asked him if I should turn in an alarm, and he 
told me to go to hell. But soon composure was 
restored thru my holding firm to the thought 
that fire is only a belief of mortal mind, anyway, 
and that a right mental attitude can control all 
material conditions. 

At last the professor asked me to be seated. I 
accepted the invitation and we had a real nice 
little chat about this and that. 

In some way this small encounter with the 
Boyleston Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, and 
his surprise, made me think of Laurence Sterne 
who, one stormy evening in Paris, out of the 
goodness of his heart, picked up a dwarf and 
carried him, in his arms, across the muddy 
29 


come to college to find out how little a college THE PHI- 
education is really worth. I do not take my lit- LISTINE 












THE-PHI- street. Sterne always felt a kindly interest toward 
LISTINE children, and as he set the dwarf down on dry 





land, he asked pleasantly, “‘ How old are you, 
my little boy ?”’ 

“ Forty-seven, last June, Sir,” came the answer 
in a deep bass voice. And the Rev. Laurence 
Sterne fell backward over an inconvenient hy- 
drant. When he had gotten up, and found his 
watch gone, & the dwarf, too, he was thoroughly 
convinced that the wind is sometimes tempered 
to the shorn lamb and sometimes it is n't. 


INE of our esteemed sub- 
scribers in Pittsburg who is 
connected with the Jones & 
Co. Lim., and who, further, 
is a stockholder in the West- 
inghouse Airbrake Coa, 
writes me to say that Dr. 
Geo. M. Gould is not the inventor of the Gould 
Automatic Car Coupler. 

I beg to say that Dr. Gould claims to be, and 
beyond this I do not care to go. The attempt of 
the Pittsburg man to cast aspersion and things 
upon a physician in good standing in his county 
society, is unbecoming, irrelevant, indelicate, 
absurd, ungentlemanly and uncalled for. It is 
true that Dr. Gould has issued a card denying 
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that he ever worked on a stock farm ; but this 
is only the natural, tho slightly idiosyncratic, 
modesty of one who has a somewhat clouded 
ancestry and has risen from lowly birth. Aside 
from being slightly troubled with moral stra- 
bismus, Dr. Gould is in every respect an hon. 
gent. 


- 
T so happened one fine day 
that Uncle Billy Bushnell, 
Ali Baba and a hoodlum kid 
known as Odds Bodkins were 
laying a new sidewalk in front 
of the Shop. I was quite par- 
ticular that the job should be 
is, I wanted sand under the 
walk instead of earth, and I wished the walk to 
line up properly with the roadway and adjacent 
walks. Therefore I went out and told “the 
boys" (all men are boys in East Aurora) to 
tamp the sand down well and make sure the 
gtade was right. I also availed myself of the 
opportunity to rub a little good advice and 
admonition into them while I was at it, as to 
doing one’s tasks well and working for the 
highest so as to receive the approbation of 
your Other Self. 
As I told them how to do the job I tookupa 
3! 








THE PHI- 
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THE PHI- shovel and exemplified my meaning with a few 
LISTINE object lessons. 


“There!” said I, “d’ye see that? There! 
That ’s the way to do it—see!” 

® “ Hain’t you got nothin’ to do inside, sonny?” 
asked Uncle Billy in a tobacco chewer’s voice. 
“’Cause if you have you better climb right 
along and do it—we air layin’ this ’ere walk, 
we air!” 

Then Ali Baba took it up, increasing the tone- 
volume, & disposing of the subject by saying, 
“ That ’s all right, John, you better go right 
along now and ’tend to your own business, an’ 
we will ’tend to ourn!” 

And all the time Odds Bodkins stood by giving 
me the smile audible. 

® Diplomatic relations were getting a trifle 
strained, and I resolved to break off communi- 
cations at once. I made a hasty run for cover. 
That night I went out with a lantern and in- 
spected the new sidewalk. It seemed exactly 
right, in fact the boys did a better job than I 
could have done. 

Possibly it is just as well not to bother and 
badger men who are doing their work, nor con- 
fuse them with too many instructions. Anyway, 
that is the opinion Uncle Billy Bushnell seems 
to hold. 
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Sculpture 


Made from genuine East Au- 
rora clay as dug by Ali Baba 
from the bank by the dam-side, 
and modeled by Saint Gerome 
in an Idle Hour: 








BUST, in terra cotta, of Wil- 
liam Morris, $5.00 


BUST of Fra Elbertus, $5.00 


Three-quarters life size. 


BAS RELIEF of Franz Liszt 3.00 


Panel shape, 7x10. 


BAS RELIEF of Walt Whit- 


man, 3.00 
Round, g inches in diameter. 
BAS RELIEF—“ Gladys,” 2.00 
Panel, 6x8. 


PAPER WEIGHT—Roycroft -50 
THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora 
mY: 
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“@bat’s the Time?” # # 
BOOKLET with this title, just pub- 
lished by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, should not only be 
in the hands of every traveler, but 
should have a place on the desk of every banker, 
merchant or other business man. 
The four “‘ Time Standards” which govern our 
entire time system & which are more or less 
familiar to most of the traveling public, but by 
many others little understood, are so fully ex- 
plained and illustrated by a series of charts, 
diagrams and tables that any one who chooses 
can become conversant with the subject in 
question. There are also some twenty-four 
tables by which almost at a glance, the time at 
any place being given, the hour and day can be 
ascertained in all the principal cities of the 
world. 
A copy of this pamphlet may be had on appli- 
cation to F. A. MILLER, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, enclosing two-cent stamp to 
pay postage. 





ANTED—I wish a complete set of the 
Roycroft books, for which I will pay the 

sum of Four Hundred Dollars. WILLIAM G. 
SPEAR, Quincy, Mass. 
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A Twentieth Centur 
Proposition 


An opportunity that will never occur again 
in the lifetime of any person now living. 





WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Trade-mark borne L | A ie —~ oF ” A ed 
unabridged cnleaged 
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Webster’s International Dictionary 
“The Authentic, » Unehattoes, Revised and Enlarged 


Printed this year, 1900, Pronounced the Standard 
of Perfection by ‘all the highest authorities in every 
state, occupation and profession. The family edu- 
cator. All school books and public education based 

upon it. Pages 2126, illustrations 4000, size 10x13 
—, thickness 4% inches, weight 16 pounds, one 
volume. 


Absolutely Free of Cost 
WRITE THIS POSTAL INSTANTLY: 
Good ged find eleht Springfield, Mass. 
ht cents stamps, for which send me 
magazine and outfit for getti the 
ster’ 8s International Diction absolutely 
= e Philistine, Add 







































Good Things from 
the West. 


For unique & artistic decora- 
tions for home & den furnish- 
ings, nothing will surpass 
NAVAJO BLANKETS 
& 
INDIAN THINGS 


Fine collection, no dupli- 
cates. Many rare pieces. $2.50 to $150.00. Send 
for Booklet. 
HERBERT A. COFFEEN, 
7° John Street, Sheridan, Wyoming. 
or Geo. W. Cornwall, 
1503 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Studies and Instruction Books the same as used 

in the best Colleges of Europe and America 
A practical method for those who cannot en- 
joy the benefits of a musical education in the 
city. Especially designed for teachers who 
have had limited advantages and for parents 
who desire to supervise the practice and stud- 
ies of their children in violin playing. Write 
for terms. 

RAY GWYTHER EDWARDS, 

1541 Central Boulevard : : Chicago, Illinois 
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Porffinger 
Gfass craft 


NUMBER FIVE 


Patterns of Beauty 


This is the era of cheap patterns—cheap 
and showy—the least work and the 
greatest effect. While we cut and finish 
all our ware as well as we know how, we 
make some low-priced patterns to meet a 
certain demand. Would we could make 
all rich designs, but as it is we make the 
full line, from a low to the ‘highest cost 
ware, in great variety. 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS 


915 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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In placing the 
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Alco-Vapor 


Launch 


before the pleasure-seeking and business 
public, it has been our aim to produce a 
safe, simple and speedy system; one that 
avoids the use of dangerous naptha or gas- 
oline and the heavy and delicate parts of 
all — motors, together with the un- 
reliable spark; we have sought to produce 
a power as perfect as the modern steam 
engine. Our launches are in use by the 
United States Government, the Canadian 
Government and the Municipal Depart- 
ments of many cities. Send for Catalog. 


MARINE ENGINE & MACHINE CO. 
Harrison (Newark) New Jersey. 
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To Advertisers: 





The number of copies of the 
PHILISTINE printed and sold this month is 
92,000, We have no free list and no ex- 
change list. The circulation is increasing slow- 
ly—say at the rate of several thousand a month 
or so. The number of LITTLE JOURNEYS 
printed and sold this month is thirty-six thou- 
sand (36.000). The increase each month is about 
five hundred copies. The price for advertising 
space now in either periodical is ninety dollars 
a page, net. Half page and quarter page at same 
rate. No discount on time contracts. All matter 
is prepared and arranged by our own Tachydi- 
daxical Expert—a man who thinks he under- 
stands. Address 

THE BURSAR, East Aurora, New York. 


We Clip ¥ * 


15,000 Newspapers 
and periodicals 
: every week 
THINKERS, STUDENTS, 
WRITERS, PUBLIC MEN, 
BUSINESS MEN, 
and ANYONE wishing to 
collect clippings on any subject,—business 
pointers, material for lectures, sermons, or 
debates,—should read our booklet, “ The 
Uses of Press Clippings.” Sent to any address 
Consolidated Press Clipping Co., 
159 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
15 
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MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.’”’ 





The only line running directly by Niagara 
Falls, the grandeur of which may be seen 
from the car window. All its day trains 
stop five minutes at Falls View Station, 
directly overlooking the great cataract. 


Its magnificent equipment and splendid 
service between Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, 
New York, Boston and the East are un- 
surpassed. 


Oo. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO. 
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Life Membership in the American Academy 
Immortals, we record the new member's 
ne on the Great Roster (in colors) and send 
express prepaid, one each of every bound 
of the* * Philistine ” which we have. 
| We aleo send the member one of cach bound 
“Yolume as it comes out, and a copy of the 
Magazine as issued Every Little While, for 
‘ginety-nine years—but no longer. ; 
To repeat—if you take a Life Membership you 
‘gt one each of all the bound volumes we 
have, and you also receive the Choice Litera- 
Mure for a century—lacking one year. We far- 
send the “Little Journeys” gratis, begin- 
ting “With the zg00 series. Up to the present 
time Eleven Volumes of the “ Philistine” have 
‘been issued, of’ which Volumes I, H, III, IV, 
¥, V1, VII, VIII, 1X & X have disappeared from 
view. We do not know wheré they can be. pro- 
fared. No number of the “Philistine ” will be 


hae TH PHILISTINE, 
AST AURORA, NEW. YORK 
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